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between the living and the non-living that they enjoy the pre-
tenees of animism, for it is by no means clear that they really
like to think of the forms and forces of nature as animate before
they realize that it is all make-believe to clo so. They enjoy
illusion but not delusion; the; latter, moreover, is always an -
obstacle to mental growth. The child who has formed an idea
of himself as being something quite different from an animal or
a thing revels in the exercise of projecting personality into what
is not so human as himself. He is then ready for stories about
talking animals, and he needs very little encouragement to act
the fables of jEsop and attempt written 'autobiographies* of the
most unlikely things. This is the period when the Water Babies,
The Jungle Books, The Wind in the Willows, Alice in Wonderland,
and the Greek myths make; their first strong appeal, and the
fullest advantage should be taken of the interest so manifested.

From this stage the child moves forward to the stage in which
he likes his facts to be invested with a halo of* romance, and his
stories about the actual world to be enlivened by the addition of
an ingredient of magic. At this age when the child is moving
up through the junior school, he is likely to fasten with avidity
upon information of the "romance of Nature' type. Bet courses
of lessons along those lines are out of plac<% but no school library
should be without large numbers ofbooks with such titles as the
Boys' Wonder Book of Railway Engines (Aeroplanes^ or Submarines)
or the Girls* Wonder Book oj Nature (or of Animals or of Flowers}.
Particularly in the case of boys this is the *vsoo age/ and lessons
about the animals of other lands would be at least as interesting
to them as lessons about the children of other lands.

12. PROGRESS IN THE DESCRIPTION OF OBJECTS
The child's ability to make dear to others what he may have
observed develops steadily after he has passed through the
elementary stage of being able to give the barest verbal support
to the act of pointing to that to which he wishes to draw attention.
The earliest stage in verbal description may he noted in the
tendency of very young children to describe common objects
wholly in terms of their everyday uses. The habit of thinking
of objects in terms of thing plus attributes lias not yet become
firmly established. Up to the age of seven or eight they will
usually tell a person who questions them that a chair is what you
sit on, a knife is what you cut with, a cup is what you drink out
of, and so on; and they will be quite satisfied that they have
made their meaning clear and unambiguous. It is related of a
little girl of three and a half that when she was shown an illus-